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ABORIGINAL NAUTICAL ART: A RECORD OF THE 
MACASSANS AND THE PEARLING INDUSTRY IN 
NORTHERN AUSTRALIA 


This paper is mainly concerned with Aboriginal portrayal, in graphic art, of the various 
watercraft used in the Macassan trepang industry, and also the few portrayals of pearling 
luggers from the pearl-shell industry.. The interpretation of the art is limited to 
identification, discussion of technical details, and evidence of Aboriginal involvement in 
the two industries. 

The graphic art in question exists in two major media: 

1. Rock paintings executed on the walls of caves and rock shelters. 

2. Bark paintings executed on supports made of prepared panels of bark from 

the stringy bark or messmate tree (Eucalyptus tetrodonta). 

The rock art portrayal of Macassan vessels appears to be contemporary with the 
heyday of the Macassan trepang industry around the middle of the nineteenth century. It 
is reasonable to assume that the few rock art portrayals of pearling luggers are 
contemporary with the lugger's use sometime in the first half of this century. 

Bark painting is known to have existed as a traditional medium in the nineteenth 
century, but early traditional bark paintings are extremely rare.!_ The earliest known bark 
paintings showing Macassan vessels are from the late 1940s - four decades after the 
Australian Government brought to an end Macassan voyaging to Northern Australia. 
Those bark paintings recorded the Macassan vessels as remembered by the older men, or 
as a traditional icon. The bark paintings in question are from the Yirrkala area in eastern 
Arnhem land and from Groote Eylandt in the Gulf of Carpentaria, off the eastern Arnhem 
land shore, where the rock art showing Macassan vessels is located. These are the only 
two localities where bark paintings of Macassan vessels were executed until fairly 
recently. In recent years bark paintings of Macassan perahu have been produced by other 
Aboriginal peoples in areas that were formerly visited by the Macassans, notably the 
Galiwinku people of Elcho Island, further west in Arnhem land.? These paintings are not 
considered in this paper since the artists’ knowledge of the appearance of a Macassan 
perahu is likely to have been gained from external sources. 

In addition to the bark paintings there are a number of very charming drawings 
done with crayons on ‘butcher's paper’ or ‘kitchen paper’, also from the late 1940s. The 
late Professor Berndt, who was collecting bark paintings and stories about the Macassans 
at Yirrkala on the northeast coast of Arnhem land, was concerned that he would not be 
able to safely transport the large and heavy barks away from Yirrkala: there were no 
roads, airstrips or even a jetty. So, he got his father to send a roll of cheap ‘butcher's 
paper’ and some crayons, with which he intended his Aboriginal informants could make 
copies of the precious bark paintings. In fact, they created quite different artworks 
portraying the Macassans and their vessels with much additional detail. 

There are, in eastern Arnhem land ‘stone pictures’ made by arranging stones and 
small rocks on the ground to produce the outline of an image, and these include some 
representations of Macassan perahu.> I have not had the opportunity to inspect these 
pictures, but stone drawing of this type is not a technique that permits a great deal of 
detail to be revealed; the pictures are not considered in this paper. 

The Macassans were seafarers, mainly from South Sulawesi, which is now part 
of the Republic of Indonesia. The term Macassan is used here, more or less as defined by 
Dr Campbell Macknight in his excellent study of the Macassans - The Voyage to 
Marege: and that work is the source of virtually all the data about the Macassans 
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presented in this paper.* The Macassans sailed to the northern coasts of Australia every 
year to collect trepang sea slugs (Holothurians) which they called tripang. They treated 
the trepang by various processes, including evisceration, cooking, smoking and drying, 
which were carried out in large camps set up on shore. The processed trepang was 
destined for export from the port of Macassar to China, where it was esteemed as a 
delicacy and an aphrodisiac. 

Since the export of trepang to China from Macassar probably started in the 
second half of the 17th century, Macassars who were collectors of trepang (Macassans as 
defined by Macknight) could not have been coming to Australia before that date, although 
the Indo-Malay people had long possessed the ability to sail to Australia and a very great 
deal further. 

In the nineteenth century when the trepang industry was at its peak, more than 
one thousand men and about one hundred small ships, mainly a type called perahu 
padewakang, made the annual voyage to Australia; either to the Amhem land and Gulf of 
Carpentaria coasts, or to the Kimberley coast further west. They normally sailed from 
Sulawesi with the onset of the northwest monsoon in December, and returned to 
Sulawesi on the early dry season southeast trades in April-May. The impact on northern 
coastal Aboriginal peoples of such regular and large-scale visitation was obviously quite 
significant. Relations between the Aborigines and the Macassans were not always 
amicable, especially in the Kimberley region, but at times the Aborigines worked and 
traded in mutually beneficial co-operation wtih the Macassans. They acquired, amongst 
other things, metal tools, cloth, dugout canoes and sails, rice, tobacco, and arak distilled 
from palm-wine. It became something of a fashion for smart young Aboriginal men to 
sail to Macassar, and sometimes further afield, for a year or two; rather as their 
contemporary Englishmen might go to Florence and Rome. Some stayed and married in 
Macassar, and today there are still people from Amhem land who are in contact with their 
relatives in South Sulawesi. Australia's other ‘first fleet' was an annual event, already 
well established, when Governor Phillip's fleet arrived in Botany Bay in 1788. 

As part of the Australian Bicentennial Year Celebrations, a replica of a 
Macassan perahu padewakang was built by traditional shipwrights in South Sulawesi and 
sailed to Australia by a Macassarese crew. The perahu ‘Hati Marege' is now displayed in 
the magnificent new maritime wing of the Northern Territory Museum of Arts and 
Sciences in Darwin. As a former employee of that museum, the author was entrusted by 
the 'Hati Marege' project instigator Peter Spillett and the Museum's director Dr Colin 
Jack-Hinton to undertake the research to reconstruct the design of a nineteenth century 
Macassan perahu padewakang and to produce a set of models and drawings to convey that 
design to the traditional shipwrights who do not usually work from plans.’ Information 
was drawn from a small number of rather crude nineteenth century ship models, several 
drawings by European observers, and rare photographs of similar vessels from the early 
twentieth century. Besides these sources, considerable inference from the design of 
traditional vessels still in use was possible: the longevity of some design features, 
particularly the rig, is clearly demonstrated in iconography dating back to the eighth 
century friezes at Borobudur. And it is fortunate that is so, because European observers, 
including naval officers, consistently misunderstood the rig that they drew on Macassan 
perahu. 

The perahu patorani which are the most traditonal and conservatively designed 
vessels sailing from South Sulawesi today, retain many of the features of the larger 
nineteenth century perahu that sailed to Australia, but they are not exactly the same. The 
research aimed to analyse the differences between nineteenth century perahu and those still 
sailing: differences in ratios of proportions, angles of rake, etc, that could be conveyed to 
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the builders. This was done by measuring off the models, drawings and photographs, and 
it produced reasonably consistent and plausible results. Although some of the sketches 
were very rudimentary and others were actually whimsical in intent, the basic design 
emerged and gradual changes in style and structure could be traced. In particular, a gradual 
increase in the rake of the stern and sternpost that had been observed in recent years was 
demonstrated to have been gradually proceeding since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

The research made no use of Aboriginal representations of Macassan perahu. In 
fact a very important assemblage of Aboriginal rock art showing Macassan vessels on 
Groote Eylandt in the Gulf of Carpentaria, had not been discovered by the outside world 
at that time. Neither were any nineteenth century photographs of the perahu known to 
me at the time. Since then, an 1872 photograph taken on the HMS Challenger 
expedition has come to light, showing several perahu laid-up in Dobbo harbour in the 
Aru Islands. 

The Groote Eylandt rock art, which was recorded by George Chaloupka in 1988 
includes seven depictions of perahu under sail.® Four of these are in the so-called x-ray 
style. This is the classical style of northern Australian Aboriginal rock art, and also 
some bark paintings’ internal details are depicted. In the case of animals, internal organs 
and parts of the skeleton can be shown. With the Macassan vessels, the contents of the 
hold and the cabins can be revealed. In the holds we can see the large dugout canoes with 
high prows that were used for collecting the trepang. There are chests containing various 
goods, sacks of rice, and the huge kuali or woks that were used for boiling the trepang. 
It is a convention of the style that while the hull is shown in profile, the hold is seen in 
plan view, and the tripod masts of the perahu are seen from forward to reveal all three 
spars. 

The Aboriginal artists seem to have shown little concern with the styling and 
decoration of the Macassan perahu. They do show oculi on the bow in some cases: there 
is no other evidence for such decoration on perahu from South Sulawesi although there 
are examples from other parts of Indonesia. The drawings all correctly show the basic 
design with the stern more raked than the sternpost, and the short foredeck lower than the 
corresponding feature in the stern. The basic hull form is well observed and the identity 
of the vessels could not be mistaken. The step in the bow (the selompeng) is quite deep 
- deeper than calculated in my reconstruction - and this tends to indicate that the 
Aboriginal artists were drawing large perahu with full and capacious hull form. The 
‘Challenger photograph’ demonstrated that there were plenty of such big, clumsy, perahu 
padewakang with very deep selompeng, as well as smaller, sleeker, padewakang with 
lower selompeng. Probably both full-lined and relatively fine-lined perahu were engaged 
in the trepang industry. Large prefabricated smoke-houses had to be carried to Australia 
each year, along with many canoes: an average of six canoes per perahu, and of about 
two tons each, according to Alfred Searcy, the Deputy Collector of Customs at Darwin.’ 
The perahu usually carried crews of twenty-five to fifty men and would necessarily have 
been provisioned for at least four months and have had surplus provisions for trade. 

The perahu illustrated in the Groote Eylandt rock art x-ray paintings are all 
shown with simple platform decks extending out over the stern. This upper ambeng on 
the stern enables us to date the paintings to about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Early in the century there was only a simple lower ambeng or gallery on the stern; this 
developed into a taller and more elaborate structure, then around the middle of the century, 
the deck which roofed-over the lower ambeng was extended aft of the sternpost, and this 
too developed into a more elaborate structure until during this century the upper ambeng 
has developed to the extent that it encloses the upper part of the sternpost.® 
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The rig shown in the x-ray paintings is simple - single-masted and with a single 
sail. Towards the end of the nineteenth century heavy bowsprits were fitted to carry two 
or three jibs, and standing gaffs were rigged especially on mizzen masts. The rock art 
shows only light bowsprits which might carry a single running jib, but no jibs are 
shown. The detail of the running rigging is very interesting. It is important to note that 
the sail is quadrilateral in shape but it is not a square sail in the technical sense. The 
Macassan's tanja sail is a ‘canted rectangular sail’: it is a fore-and-aft sail that is handled 
more or less like a boomed lateen sail. The sail is controlled by a tack, a vang on the 
heavy upper spar, and a sheet that is attached to the light bamboo boom by a euphroe or 
crow's foot which spreads the load on the flexible spar. There is also a line used to 
control the heel of the upper spar when changing tack. Like a lateen sail, the tanja sail is 
always carried to leeward of the mast and its vang, and it must be shifted around the 
forward side of the mast when changing tack. If the sail should get aback, and foul the 
mast and vang, there is great risk of breaking the spars, or worse, of capsize - especially 
on the big sailing canoes which carried the same rig as the perahu. The Groote Eylandt 
artist, Or artists, have shown great concern to avoid this exigency by leading the vang 
around clear of the sail. This is one of the features that attests an expert knowledge and 
concern with the techniques of sailing a Macassan vessel. All the running rigging, 
except the halliard which would lie against the mast, is shown prominently, and the twin 
rudders, mounted on the quarters are also shown. These are the parts of the perahu which 
must be manipulated to sail the vessel. The artists, and their public, were obviously 
interested and involved in sailing. 

There are three other depictions of large Indonesian sailing vessels in the Groote 
Eylandt rock art gallery. They are not painted in the x-ray style, but simply drawn as 
silhouettes. One is a bluff-bowed three master, probably a large Sulawesi cargo carrying 
perahu. Its forward sail is steeved up near vertical as if it is sailing in light conditions 
with the wind a little aft of the beam. The middle sail is a little less steeved up and the 
aft sail is hauled down a little nearer to horizontal. This is a carefully observed and quite 
correct set of the sails, arranged to maximise the efficiency of the sails and minimise 
back winding from one sail to another. Close to the three-master is a smaller two-master 
with a rather different hull shape, an open railing, and swarming with crew. Perhaps this 
is a Sulu pirate vessel of the type illustrated by Monleon, which feature rounded, raked 
profile in their ends and open timber rails.?, Macassan perahu were sometimes preyed on 
by the Sulu pirates who operated as close to Australia as Roti Strait at the southern end 
of Timor. If that is what we are looking at, these paintings must predate the suppression 
of the Sulu pirates’ and slave raiders' operations in Eastern Indonesia during the 1840s. 

The third silhouette shows a single masted vessel rather like the South Sulawesi 
perahu padewakang but with no selompeng foredeck and a rather vertical stern. This is 
most probably a perahu palumpu built and sailed by Butonese people from the islands 
lying southwest of Sulawesi. Palumpu were described as being like padewakang with a 
plain bow and no selompeng.'° Butonese-speaking people, notably those from the off- 
lying island of Bonerate, sometimes engaged in the Australian trepang voyaging.!! The 
Bonerate sailors had formerly been slavers and pirates in collaboration with the Sulu 
pirates,!? indeed there was a strong suspicion that they were slow in giving up slaving. 
They sometimes fought with the Aborigines and had a reputation for troublemaking.!? 
The drawing shows a curious bifid bowsprit: the pirate vessels were fitted with such 
spars that could pivot forward as boarding ladders. 

Apart from the large and capacious perahu, numerous canoes are shown in the 
Groote Eylandt paintings. Some of these are obviously very large: one is shown with 
thirty-five persons on board, and like many of the others it is shown with a very tall and 
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distinctive prow. Canoes, both large and small, as well as sea-going perahu, do exist 
with just such a prow design.!* In recent years all the vessels of this description have 
been built in one very remote village in the Lamongan area of East Java, or on the small 
Masalembu Islands in the Java Sea. There is some reason to believe that the inhabitants 
of these places are, in part, descended from fugitive pirates and Bajau ‘Sea Gipsies' from 
the Sulu Sea. It is not necessarily true that the canoes of this type depicted in the rock 
art were built or sailed by Bajaus, but I believe it does contribute some evidence of their 
significant influence on the maritime traditions of Eastern Indonesia during the nineteenth 
century. 

Other styles of canoe are shown: there are canoes with rounded profiles to their 
ends. Such rounded ends are now found in Bali and Madura, to the northeast of Java, and 
also in various small and poor communities where relatively primitive canoes are used, 
throughout Eastern Indonesia. The style was probably once virtually ubiquitous in the 
region, but the style is now unusual amongst the canoes of the Bugis, Macassarese, 
Butonese, and other major maritime peoples of Eastern Indonesia (with the exception of 
the Mandar). Today a design with an angular forefoot, a straight or slightly concave 
profile with little or no rake, and an angled forward prow finial is widely preferred. This 
style is relatively recently introduced, and again, the Sulu Sea peoples, principally the 
Bajau are probably responsible.!> A very exaggerated example of the style is a salient 
feature of the large lipa lipa canoes of the Sulu Bajau. 

The Bajau, or Bajo as they are called in Eastern Indonesia, are known to have 
participated in the trepang industry and other voyaging to northem Australia.!© The rock 
art shows a relatively small number of canoes with the angular lipa lipa-style of bow. It 
must be acknowledged that some of smaller examples of these might be Aboriginal bark 
canoes which have a similar profile. At the time that the rock art was executed, the 
angular lipa lipa-style was not widely adopted. At a later date, it was a plain, straight 
bowed, version of the lipa lipa-style that was finally adopted by Aboriginal builders of 
dugout canoes early in this century when they could no longer acquire canoes from the 
Macassans. The Aboriginal-built canoes retain a very slight dip in the rail just abaft the 
prow as a purely stylistic element of the design, but this feature is never recorded in the 
rock art or bark painting. 

No rock art record of the Macassans or their sailing vessels has been identified in 
the Kimberley region of Western Australia, although there are nineteenth century 
petroglyphs from the Pilbarra region further south showing auxiliary steamers with 
interesting observation of technical details such as the steering gear. 

Turning from the rock art to the bark paintings, the first known bark paintings 
showing Macassan perahu were executed specifically to relate information about the 
Macassans to the anthropologist R.M. Berndt, by artists at Yirrkala. Seven of those 
barks are now in the Berndt Museum of Anthropology in the University of Western 
Australia. They show recognisable, but rather stylised, representations of the perahu. As 
with the rock art, the hold and deck can be shown in plan view while the mast is seen in 
end elevation. 

In each of the early Yirrkala bark paintings there are two or three spars shown 
projecting from the bow. One is the bowsprit, while the other two must be the short 
spars that form a rail, over which the anchor line is led so that it does not chafe on the 
hull. It is curious that this small detail was remembered forty years after the last 
Macassan voyage to Australia. Berndt collected the names of various parts of the perahu, 
for example, bemaru from the Bugis pemarru meaning stern, guli (Bugis: guling) the 
rudder; and liba liba (cf. lipa lipa), the canoes. Although Berndt could not have been 
familiar with the technique of tacking a Macassan perahu, and no running rigging is 
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shown in these early barks, his notes record the use of a line from the heel of the upper 
spar for hauling it down (when changing tack).'’ Some details were incorrectly 
remembered: although the artist Mawulan correctly drew Macassan single-fluked anchors, 
Mundrugul drew two-fluked European-type anchors. 

Bark paintings collected by Allen during the late 1950s show somewhat more 
realistically drawn perahu with the running rigging correctly set up.!8 The Groote 
Eylandt rock art convention of showing the vang led clear of the sail was not followed; a 
fact which demonstrates that the artists were not simply copying rock art images. 

Two very fine bark paintings by Mawalan from Yirrkala, now in the collection 
of the Royal Perth Hospital, are painted in a later and more developed style. They both 
show the contents of the hold of a perahu. Amongst the stores is a goat. There is no 
other direct evidence that the Macassans carried goats, though goat is a very favourite 
meat in the cuisine of South Sulawesi. Had the Macassans been as careless with their 
goats as the British military settlements on the north coast, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, had been with their livestock imported from Indonesia, then feral 
goats would have been added to the ecological trauma of feral buffalo, banteng cattle, 
deer, ponies and pigs. 

No sail is shown in these paintings by Mawalan and the mast is incorrectly 
shown with crosstrees - an anachronism that has been repeated in all the more recent 
Yirrkala paintings. In recent paintings the characteristic shape of the perahu padewakang 
hull has been lost, however, the basic running rigging that was not shown in the earlier 
paintings has been incorporated into the stylised icon of a perahu. The rather remarkable 
retention of the knowledge of the rig of a perahu can be partly attributed to the use of the 
same rig On some dugout canoes, but sprit sails were probably more widely used, and it 
is many years since dugout canoes were replaced by aluminium dinghies. It is even more 
striking that technical terms such as bemaru for the stern of a perahu were remembered 
since canoes do not have sterns, and even amongst Bugis speakers in South Sulawesi, 
pamarru is hardly an everyday word. An intense concern with the technicalities of perahu 
construction and sailing are amply demonstrated. 

The crayon drawings on paper that Berndt commissioned show similar details of 
the perahu - features that clearly distinguish perahu from other types of vessel - the tripod 
masts and double rudders are always recorded. There is also one large drawing that shows 
the creeks and beaches around Yirrkala with Macassan camps set up on shore, and there 
are perahu sailings in and out while there are others moored with their masts struck and 
thatched roofs built over the lowered masts to keep everything dry during the wet season 
sojourn. 

In the years after the Government of South Australia closed the trepang fishery 
to the Macassans, Aborigines sometimes worked on pearling luggers in the pearl-shell 
industry, or on luggers that carried small cargoes to the missions and out-stations along 
the north coast. Australian pearling luggers were not luggers in the conventional sense 
of being lug rigged. They were gaff ketches with tall pole masts and no topsails. The 
term ‘lugger’' seems to have been used in the register of shipping to distinguish them 
from trading ketches. Rock art paintings of luggers exist on the Wessel Islands to the 
north of Arnhem land.!? There are interesting parallels with the rock art portrayal of 
Macassan perahu. The hulls are shown in very basic profile; there is no obvious concern 
with any aesthetic qualities of the sweep of the sheer or decoration. The rudder is shown, 
and in simple x-ray detail, the steering mechanism - the rudder blade, rudder stock passing 
through the hull, and the tiller - are shown. The rig is shown in simple outline, but 
prominence is given to the fore guy on the mizzen mast. The fore guy was used to Stay 
the mast forward against the pull of the mizzen sheets when close hauled, it had to be 
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shifted around to the windward side of the main sail and set up taut every time the lugger 
changed tack. It could also be used as a tackle for working cargo in and out of the hold. 
It seems very likely that the artist who drew these luggers was intimately familiar with 
the labour that the fore guy represented. This seems to be a significant characteristic of 
the northern Australian Aboriginal nautical artists: their art was not developed in a 
school of 'pier-head artist’, rather they were skilled mariners recording aspects of foreign 
maritime traditions. 


Western Australian Maritime Museum Nick Burningham 
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1 Reconstruction of the appearance of a 19th Century Macassan perahu padewakang. 
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2 Rock art painting, in the X-ray style, of a Macassan perahu, at Groote Eylandt. 
(George Chaloupka) 
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3 Rock art painting of a Macassan sailing canoe carrying fishing gear. 
(George Chaloupka). 
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4 Rock art painting of two vessels; the three master is probably a large Macassan perahu 
while the two master might be a Sulu Sea pirate perahu. (George Chaloupka). 
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5 A 1940s bark painting from Yirrkala executed to relate information about Macassans 


and their vessels. (Berndt Museum of Anthropology) 
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6 Crayon drawing on paper showing the creeks and bays around Yirrkala with Macassan 
perahu. (Berndt Museum of Anthropology) 
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